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. t • This self-paced student training module on 

introduction to the. carpentry tradfc is part of the course, Cdrpentry 
Trade, which, was developed for Preapprenticeship Phase 1 Training. .(A 
companion instructor 's guide is available separately, as CE 032 875.) 
The course is designed to provide students with an prientation to the 
trade and an opportunity to explore it. The : purpose of the module is 
to provide an introductioh tothe carpentry trade, including history, 
trends, .working conditions, hiring practices, training, ^employment 
opportunities, and wage scale oiLjthe carpentry .trade. The module may' 
contain s3me or all ofc the . following; a cover sheet listing moduli 
title, goal, and perf otmafjce indicator; study guide/checklist with 
directions fot module completion; introduction; information sheets 
providing information and graphics covering the module ^opic(s); * 
supplementary references; self-assessment; self-a,ssessmen4: ; answers; 
post assessment; -and post-assessment answers. (Y£B) * % 
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Goal: 

* 

The student will be able to identify 
and briefly describe the history, 
trends, working conditions, hiring 
practices, employment outlook and 
wagevscale for the carpentry trade 
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Performance Indicators: 

The student will demonstrate knowledge 
of the material by successfully completing 
a Self Assessment and a Post Assessment, 
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M STORY 



The craft of carpentry is thousands of years old Lonn sn „ 

wood Tnto useful oblects anrf t« t \ Lon 9 ago, men .began to shape 

objects and to work on improving their protective shelters 

escreased w,th the n „creas,„ g use of concrete and steel construction. 



TRENDS 



Carpenter skills are so important and versatile that they make uo the i. * ' / 
group of building trade worker, Thai* l V . P - largest 

y trdue workers. Their work can be broadly divided in+n +M n 
categories: structural work snrh ac <n J abided into two . 

worK, such as floor and roof framinn i,h,-^u • » » 

incorporated into the k.„-i^ , .framing, which is permanently 

*i izv^z;::^ m *- wh,ch r--. **■ 



/ WORKING CONDITIONS , ^ , 

A carpenter's work sometimes demands prolonged standing, climbing and squatting. 
Most of the work is outdoors and injuries are common. 

Some carpenters change -employers every time they_complete a construction job.- 
Others alternate between wage employment for contractors and self-employment on 
small jobs. » . 

HI-RING PRACTICES " 

Employers are looking for applicants with a high school or vocational school 
education who have taken courses in carpentry, shop, mechanical drawing and general 
mathematics.- Manual dexterity,* good physical condition, sense of balance, and . 
ability to work. on high structures are all important assets. The ability to solve • 
math problems quickly and correctly, and to" work wellVth others is also helpful'. 

Apprenticeship programs are the best way to learn carpentry. The programs, consist 
of fgur years of on-the-job training and 144 hours of related classroom training 
each year. Applicants generally* must be' 17 years old and pass local tests designed 
' to measure their aptitude for the trade. *' % . 



EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK ' 

*'. 

\ Job opportunities should be plentiful; there' are large numbers. ot people' employed ' 
in the field and replacement needs are great. It. has been predicted that most of 
the employment^growth wilUoccur in the early 1980s. The number of households' ' 
buiU is expected to slow down in, the late 1980s, reducing the demand for carpenters. 

Job 'open irfgs in the trade are affected by economic conditions feach year,' Carpenters 
with all-round training will have more opportunities for employment -and .promotions' 
than those who know only simple, routine types of carpentry., * , » ' 

WAGE SCALE 1 .... 

Wage rates for construction workers averaged $10.05 an hour, in' 1978.' Hourly - ' ,' 
earnings for maintenance carpenters ranged from. $5 to $9. Annual earnings, might ' 
not be as high as the hourly wages would indicate because carpenters lose time 
due to poor weather conditions and occasional unemployment "between jobs. 

ERIC • ^ . ,4 \ .'• . '; 



•Hourly wages for apprentices are generally 50* of the rate paid to journeynen- 

2ZTl\ " any C - rPent6rS te '° n9 t0 * Un1t6d BTOtherh00d ° f c ^^"ters and 
uoiners^of America. 
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Select the 



- word or phrase which corrprtiv * • 
,• • J \ ln the bla "k space provided. 



1. 



2. 



. c - there is less construction' 

the *» categories of carpenfry, " " 

a - sawing and nailing . ' " rpe ^ ? 

b * roof1n 9 and bricklaying 
■ c. . structural and temporary work 

. M "ic,h one of thp<;p . 

tnese qualities is important t„ k 
a - good balancer • ' mp ° rtant to v °e a carpenter? 

*b. manual dexterity 

c*- short stature * • ^— 

r . ■ ^ • ^ • 

Most of the employe growth is p^'cted fo «. ' 
-a- 2,000 y P Cted for th e ear^y part of 

b." 1900' V ' • 

c 1980 ' ' " 



a - vacations 

b - Poor weather, unemployment" ' 
c unsafe working conditions 
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What were the average hourly wages for construction workers in 1978? 

a. $20 ' 

b. $15 

c. $10.05 - •• • " " ~'~ " 

What percentage of the hourly wage of experienced. carperfters fs paid to 
apprentice carpenters? 

a. 75% , 

b. 50% • 

c. 100% « , 
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